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EDITORIAL 


Secret in There was apparently 
: nothing unusual about 


Miss Stevens. She was a 
little woman, weighing 
ss than a hundred pounds. Her dark wavy 
hair was streaked with gray. She was not 
beautiful to look at but her face was attrac- 
ive. At times, when she was drawn into a 
onversation about her pupils, her face 
vould light up and her eyes would flash. 
She had always been considered by her col- 
eagues as a “real person” and a strong 
eacher, but no one seemed to have a sus- 
icion that she was an exceedingly rare 
eacher, an artist in her profession. 

It was not until the principal noticed how 
‘any men and women who had been pu- 
ils of hers in days gone by visited Miss 

Stevens’ room, and incidentally told him 
hat Miss Stevens meant to them, that he 
began to sense her real worth. This feeling 
as reemphasized when he noticed also 
ow many of these old graduates of the 
school had won distinction in life. He re- 
membered that in all the years that he had 
known Miss Stevens, she had never re- 
ferred any pupil to him for discipline. He 
falso recalled how well her pupils had done 


in their examinations. 


The Story of a Teacher 


In some way stories about Miss Stevens 
began to filter into the local newspaper of- 
fices. Reporters took up the trail. Soon a 
remarkable story was pieced together. 
Through Miss Stevens’ room had passed 
men and women who distinguished them- 
selves as good citizens. When interviewed, 
these one-time pupils told enthusiastically 
about the influence that Miss Stevens had 
been in their careers. 

And so it came about that Miss Stevens, 
who up to that time was counted merely 
as an average classroom teacher, suddenly 
leaped into fame. Visitors thronged the 
principal’s office and insisted on visiting her 
classroom. It was rather a disappointment. 
They were in search of the secret of her 
power. Probably they expected to find that 
she had some special technique which they 
might copy easily. They found that she 
seemed to be covering the essentials of the 
course of study. Her methods were appar- 
ently similar to their own. There was no 
special kind of material or apparatus in use. 


The Atmosphere in Her Room 


The visitors found the children working 
like beavers, so hard that after a few min- 
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utes they paid little attention to their guests. 
The school was a bit noisy, but it was a 
sound made necessary by eager children ab- 
sorbed in their work. This spectacle was so 
intriguing that the teacher seemed to retire 
into the background. Her voice was so low 
and she moved so quietly about the room 
that one almost forgot that she was present. 
The visitors went away mystified. How 
could they discover the secret of her art 
when she didn’t seem to be doing any- 
thing? But one thing was easy to see: the 
boys and girls in Miss Stevens’ room were 
working as if their lives depended upon it. 

Those who knew Miss Stevens best ob- 
served these things about her work: 


She Was a Friend 


First of all, Miss Stevens had the rare 
power of being a friend to her pupils. She 
listened to their trials and their troubles 
with sympathetic interest. Often a boy or 
girl could be seen lingering at her desk just 
to visit with her after school. They liked to 
invite her to their homes and go on picnics 
with them. All of them felt that she wanted 
to help them do anything that they wanted 
to do that was worth while. They realized 
that they were secure in her friendship. 
They appreciated it and tried to be worthy 
of it. 


She Studied the Children’s Interests 


Miss Stevens studied her individual pu- 
pils. She knew a great deal about their 
health and home and social background. 
She knew what they liked to play, to read, 
to see in the movies, and also about their 
hobbies. She also knew what they wanted 
to become. 

The interests of children will drive them 
into action. Miss Stevens not only tried to 
discover the interests of her pupils but she 
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sought to link them to the activities of 
the school. The boy who was enthusiastic 
about athletics but poor in arithmetic at 
tacked his mathematics with vigor when he 
realized that skill in mathematics would 
help him to learn many things about foot. 
ball that he wanted to know. The girl who 
wanted to reduce her weight began to take 
a keen interest in the study of foods when 
she found that in this way she could reach 
a coveted goal. 


She Made Success Possible 


Miss Stevens’ room was a place where 
boys and girls learned to succeed. She did 
not expect the impossible. The school prob- 
lems were nicely adjusted to the capacities 
of each pupil. It was her theory that every 
child should experience the thrill of success. 
There were the inevitable failures, but pu- 
pils learned that from every mistake one 
might learn how to do better the next time. 
Ultimate success was the objective set for 
every child. 


Personality and the Art of Teaching 

Even a knowledge of these forces that 
Miss Stevens’ intimate friends saw operat- 
ing in her classroom does not entirely ex- 
plain her art. It is still something of a secret. 
Probably all real greatness defies the most 
careful analysis. Perhaps one of the sources 
of her power was a great personality—great 
in the breadth and intensity of interests, in 
high idealism and in understanding of and 
love for children. 

The special articles by the contributors 
which follow will help to suggest more of 
the sources of her fine art of teaching and 
of all artistic teaching. 


Yona, 
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The Nature of Motivation 
By GORDON W. ALLPORT, Px.D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


What are the springs of action? 
What are the different motives the 
teacher may use? Does the wise 
teacher depend on universal or indi- 
vidual motives? The answers to 
these questions are of the greatest 
importance for they suggest ways in 
which boys and girls may be guided. 


HE primary duty of the teacher is to 
‘guide the child in his learning. The 
ental and physical irritants that make 
arning possible (and indeed inevitable) 
re called “motives.” Withoyt them no 
earning takes place. It follows, therefore, 
hat every teacher should give serious con- 
ideration to their nature and to their func- 
ion in the educational process. 
By the term “motive” the psychologist 
eans any state of internal disequilibrium 
hat provokes a living organism to some 
orm of adjustment or accomplishment. 
me of these states of disequilibrium, 


.x. puch as the need for oxygen, are of the order 


f simple and automatic physiological re- 
exes. Unless these reflex activities are in- 
olved, as they sometimes are, in physical 
raining, they are of little concern to the 
verage teacher. But among the higher 
order of motives (variously called instincts, 
rges, desires, needs, wishes, wants, inten- 
ions, purposes, ambitions, ideals, interests, 
nd values), there are none that do not con- 
ern the teacher. 

Of course, every educator has had prac- 
ical experience in releasing and guiding 
(and sometimes restraining) the turbulent 
streams of youthful motivation. But the 
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press of daily routine and the complexities 
of the subject do not allow him time or 
perspective for an adequate formulation 
of his own experience, or for the creation 
of a theory of motivation to guide his 
pedagogical practice. It is natural enough, 
then, that he should turn to the academic 
psychologist for a few guiding principles. 


Universal Motives 


The motives of infants are far more uni- 
form than the motives of older children. 
Although there are certain temperamental 
differences among babies even at birth, as 
everyone who has to deal with them knows, 
still it is true that the rudimentary psycho- 
physical needs of early life are virtually 
the same for all. Babies sleep, eat, play, and 
react to attractive objects and to pain in 
approximately the same way. By virtue of 
their membership in the human family, all 
young children seem to have these “in- 
stincts” in common. Such motives can be 
aroused, and for the first steps in educa- 
tion, exploited in pretty much the same 
manner. 

In the course of development, however, 
all these original motives become modified. 
Learning is not merely the acquisition of 
new knowledge and new habits; it is at 
the same time a process of transforming 
motives. The original instincts of life, 
which are primarily of a physiological 
order, become quickly overgrown, until 
they are lost to view in the highly indi- 
vidual systems of personal desires, peculiar 
to each child. Quite contrary to the tradi- 
tional theories of instinct so popular in the 
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older educational psychology (but not con- 
trary to the practice of most skillful teach- 
ers), I believe that it is the individual mo- 
tives (personalized systems of interest) that 
are more important to the educator than 
those universal motives which are the 
common heritage of infancy. 

According to the traditional view, a 
huddle of boys on the playground would 
be “explained” with the remark that the 
gregarious instinct was 
active in them all. But 
by individualizing the 
children we soon dis- 
cover that John is at 
the center of the group 
seeking admiration for 
his new catcher’s mitt; 
others are there be- 
cause they are his 
friends; still others be- 
cause they hope to 
make friends; some 
are idly curious. Mar- 
garet and Henry both 
indulge in petty thiev- 
ing. Is it because of an 
overdeveloped acquisi- 
tive instinct? Probably 
not. Margaret may be 
trying to buy herself 
social recognition through purchasing gifts 
for her classmates; Henry may be playing 
that he is a John Dillinger. Naming mo- 
tives according to the resemblance which 
activities have in form is a species of verbal 
magic. Resemblance in form does not sig- 
nify resemblance in function. There are 
many different motives that may lead to 
gregarious behavior, to thieving, or to 
quarrelsomeness. The teacher should 


-avoid confusing the form of conduct with 


the motive behind it; it is the child’s inten- 
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tion and purpose alone that are psycho- 
logically significant. 


Psychoanalytic Theory of Motivation 
The doctrine of universal motives is 
found not only in instinct-psychology but 
also in the teachings of psychoanalysis. 
According to this school of thought, the 
structure of the personality is essentially 
the same for all people. Children, it is said, 
all love the opposite 
sexed parent and hate 
the parent who is a 
rival for the coveted 
affection; they all pass 
through the same stages 
of self-love, homosex- 
ual inclination, and all 
develop essentially the 
same warring conflicts 
between their uncon- 
scious desires and the 
tabus which society 
places upon them. The 
trouble with this the- 
ory is that it assumes 
too great a uniformity 
among the personali- 
ties of children. An- 
drew, it is true, may be 
quarrelsome in school 
because of displaced aggression toward his 
father. But on the other hand, his motive 
may not be so deep. He may only be de- 
fending himself against taunts for his large] 
ears, or he may simply have a habit of 
fighting to obtain his daily exercise and 
his modicum of praise from his classmates. 
Susan, who seems excessively vain, may, 
as the psychoanalyst would suspect, be 
suffering from regressive fixation upon 
herself as a love-object. On the other hand, 
she may be motivated merely by a transient] 
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interest in some screen-favorite whose 
primping and strutting temporarily attract 
her. 

Consider the interest of the adolescent in 
sex. It is an inevitable product of natural 
maturing and of social tabu. Yet it takes 
innumerable forms. There is no abstract 
sex-instinct, but only concrete, individu- 
alized sex-interests. In one child, every- 


'@ thing pertaining to sex arouses a sense of 


guilt; in another, as Dr. Healy and Dr. 
Bronner have shown, it arouses tendencies 
toward vagrancy and larceny. In one child 
it leads to vanity, in another to domestic 
interests, in another to a desire for athletic 
prowess. The teacher cannot guide the sex- 
factor, nor transform it into an efficient 
motive for learning, in all children in the 
same way. Although, in a sense, it is a uni- 
versal motive, it always takes an individual 
form. 

It is then the weakness of instinct-psy- 
chology and of psychoanalysis that they 
offer a rule of thumb, a “simple and sov- 
ereign” account of the dynamic portions of 
personality. No two people have noses ex- 
actly alike, nor thumbprints; they differ 
even more in their backgrounds and in 
their organic constitution, and their mental 
processes are distinctive. It is inevitable 
that their motives should be diversified. 

There is one other weakness in both 
psychoanalysis and instinct-psychology, 
namely their overemphasis upon the 
origins of motives. To say that a child was 
badly startled at the age of two, and was 
then timid for a very good reason, does not 
explain why now at the age of fifteen he 
should be timid for no particular reason. 
What has happened is that a trait, a com- 
plex, a dynamic-pattern has developed 
which is now self-sustaining and inde- 
pendent of its origins. The life of modern 
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Rome is continuous with that of ancient 
Rome, but in no sense does it depend upon 
it for its energy today. Continuity of de- 
velopment does not mean that present mo- 
tives are functionally dependent upon 
earlier motives. Study the child as he is 
today, and avoid the fatalistic view that his 
earlier motives are more important than 
his present motives. 


‘Individual Motives 


A certain freshman in college appeared 
to lack a suitable motive for learning Eng- 
lish composition. The genetic reason was 
apparent. He had come from a well-to-do 
but uncultured family. The home had no 
books and no ideals other than material- 
istic. The boy had come to college only to 
gain economic and social prestige. Al- 
though he was natively intelligent, he had 
no sound motives for learning. Such atti- 
tudes as he had were anti-highbrow. 
Totally insensitive to the values of good 
writing, he submitted one illiterate theme 
after another. The weary instructor had 
many futile conferences with him. He 
could not arouse motives in the boy that 
would lead to an improvement in his work. 
One day, in the course of a routine scold- 
ing, the boy remarked in a surly and de- 
fensive fashion, “Well, I don’t like Eng- 
lish; I never could get the big idea of it, 
and I never will. So that’s that.” Despair- 
ingly, the instructor replied, “I’m not talk- 
ing about English just now; I’m talking 
about /ife.” There was nothing especially 
brilliant about this reply. In most cases it 
would simply have increased the defensive 
attitude of the student. But in this case the 
appeal was effective. The result, indeed, 
was immeasurable. The boy himself said 
it was like the “dawn” to him. Latent 
motives were aroused, a guiding image of 
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his own future developed, all the forces of 
his life became marshalled. His ambition 
fired, his work improved and he gradu- 
ated with honors in English. Eventually he 
obtained a Ph.D., and teaches in a nearby 
college the very subject that had defeated 
him. 

Teachers will not find this story in- 
credible. They have often enough wit- 
nessed the unexpected success of some of 
their efforts to arouse effective motives in 
apathetic or negativistic children. It is diffi- 
cult to prophesy in advance what appeals 
will be effective in the individual case, sim- 
ply because the most powerful motives are 
always individual and personal. No rule 
of thumb, no reliance on a schedule of uni- 
versal motives will succeed. The sources 
of energy are differently organized within 
each personality. 

There are to be sure a few humdrum 
motives which every child brings with him 
to school; fear of punishment, a rather 
weary curiosity, and not too secure habits 
of doing as he is told. But these are not 
enough to secure the full fruits of the edu- 
cational process. Maximum learning takes 
place only when the maximum energy is 
released, and the secret of releasing the 
maximum amounts of energy is different 
in each case. 


Incentives 


The teacher should not think of him- 
self as providing motives for the child. 
Only nature can provide motives. The 
teacher’s role is to discover and to apply 
suitable incentives. And, as has just been 
pointed out, the most effective incentives 
will be found through the study of each 
child as an individual. 

A considerable amount of research has 


been expended upon the problem of incen- 


tives. Some teachers, with an experimental 
bent, have tried out, and reported, the 
effects they obtain from offering prizes, ar- 
ranging competitions, giving encourage. 
ment, ridicule, punishment, and even 
monetary rewards. Three fairly secure gen- 
eralizations may be drawn from this work. 

(1) Almost any little change in routine, 
any novelty of incentive, helps to stimulate 
the child to increased effort, at least tem- 
porarily. Ingenious teachers know this fact 
already, and are often clever in inventing 
“games” or more serious competitions to 
stimulate the pupils to greater effort. 

(2) Rewards of any kind are almost 
always more effective as incentives than 
punishments or threats of punishment. 

(3) The child must be informed of the 
correctness or incorrectness of his work, 
otherwise he tends to lose interest in it. All 
motives need to be sustained through a 
clear recognition of progress and failure. 

Such hints are of practical value, but it 
must not be forgotten that over and above 
the use of these common classroom incen- 
tives, the teacher has the obligation to 
awaken in each child his unique personal 
reserves of energy. The higher types of in- 
centive which the teacher may use are as 
diversified as the personalities with which 
he deals. In one child he may appeal to 
pride, in another to his sense of fair play, 
in others to artistic or occupational inter- 
ests, to self-discipline, to self-respect, to an 
interest in learning for its own sake. The 
approach will have to vary according to the 
teacher’s comprehension of each child’s 
nature. But nothing is more certain than 
that these complex personal interests and | 
ideals are the most potent motives for 
learning, far more effective than the rou- 
tine habits and attitudes upon which teach- 
ers too often rely. 
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Levels of Motivation 
By GUY M. WILSON, Pu.D 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Children put forth great effort to 
master those problems that have 
meaning for them. Here is a chal- 
lenge for every teacher.“ Am I teach- 
ing so as to appeal to my pupils? If 
not, why not? Could I improve my 
teaching by making a stronger ap- 
peal?” From a broad experience as a 
teacher and psychologist, Dr. Wilson 
offers many practical suggestions. 


EWEY’S doctrine of interest? was 
generally misunderstood. True, he 
encountered the strongly entrenched doc- 
trine of discipline; hence much opposition.? 
But aside from opposition there was much 
misunderstanding even among leaders. His 


Interest and Effort in Education (1913) 
appears to have cleared the atmosphere 
and secured a better understanding among 
educational leaders. The rank and file con- 
tinued to misunderstand. They merely 
sugar-coated the approaches to old formal 
tasks. They did not change the tasks. 

De Garmo, an early sponsor of the doc- 
trine of interest, had struggled with the 
problem of change of tasks in the second- 
ary field* but he did not have much to 
offer in illustrative lessons. Much of his 
effort was expended in an attempt to sub- 


*John Dewey, “Interest as Related to Will.” 
First Yearbook of the National Herbart Society. 
1895. 

* Proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1896, pp. 287-338; 1897, pp. 329-346; 
1898, pp. 335-343; ete. 

* Charles De Garmo, Principles of Secondary 
Education, Part 1. (The Studies.) New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1907. 
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stitute specific values or disciplines of sub- 
jects for general disciplines. But he made 
little headway against conservative opposi- 
tion of college entrance boards and other 
entrenched interests in the secondary field. 

More recently Kilpatrick * used the term 
“project” as a means of bringing more 
worth-while tasks into the schoolroom. 
But again teachers generally merely used 
the label, frequently missing entirely the 
rich meaning that Kilpatrick intended to 
convey to them. 


Basic Principles 

My brother and I were heads of city 
school systems when we conceived the plan 
of The Motivation of School Work.’ We 
were interested primarily in the improve- 
ment of instruction. We encountered the 
usual difficulties. Teachers could under- 
stand the doctrine of interest in general, 
but they could not conceive plans for carry- 
ing it into the classroom. 

With my own teachers my chief slogans 
were: 

1. “Tasks worth-while instead of for- 
mal, meaningless tasks.” 

2. “Substitute life appeals for school 
appeals.” 

With this as a general basis, we agreed 
that each teacher might attempt each 
semester to do at least one worth-while 
task in each subject. From the standpoint 


* William H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1925. 

*H. B. Wilson and G. M. Wilson, The Motiva- 
tion of School Work. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1916. 
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of supervision, this seemed much more 
likely to give results than an attempt to 
throw away all formal tasks. It proved to 
be good policy. It was supplemented by en- 
couraging freedom and responsibility on 
the part of the teachers. Two of my useful 
principles of supervision were: 

1. “Do not follow out my directions on 
better teaching units unless you want to 
do so.” 

2. “Even then, do not attempt to carry 
them out unless you can do it well.” 

This policy left teachers free to pursue 
their usual plans. At the same time it in- 
creased my freedom in working for worth- 
while tasks. A fifth grade teacher discov- 
ered that only three of her group of 
thirty-five pupils had been to the public 
library, which was but four blocks distant. 
Here was an opportunity. Before the year 
closed every pupil in the room had secured 
a library card and read a library book, 


some as many as a dozen. 


Examples of Successful Motivation 


Mr. Pearson discovered that the usual 
work in eighth grade arithmetic meant 
nothing to the children. “What can we do 
that will mean something?” Finally the 
plan for buying a lot and building a house 
was agreed upon.® This was a unit for the 
first half of the eighth grade. It was pur- 
sued one day each week, but it influenced 
other work and gave meaning to it. 

Miss Barrows wanted to abandon the 
teaching of the constitution of the United 
States. It was scheduled for six weeks. “The 
children get nothing out of it,” says she. 
“How do you teach it?” says I. “Shall I 
visit your class?” A visit to the class showed 
work of a high order but in the usual 


* Course of Study in Mathematics for the Grades, 
pp. 91-94. Baltimore: Warwick & York. 1922. 
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formal pattern! Parts of the constitution 
committed and recited upon. Six weeks 
thus! The evidence indicated little or no 
carry-over into the fierce struggle later be- 
tween the loose and strict constructionists, 

“Why not dramatize the Constitutional 
Convention? The constitution is im- 
portant. If we could make it live for these 
children, they would get something out of 
it.” So it was agreed. But the next year 
again the request to drop the work on the 
constitution. “How did our plan work 
out?” “I didn’t try it. I just didn’t know 
how to go about it. Possibly you could 
start us.” 

And so it was arranged. Madison's 
Journal’ was secured for the school and 
for the city library. Plans were worked out 
for assigning members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention to different pupils in 
the class. Once each week it was planned 
to hold a meeting of the Convention. Other 
days were devoted to historical background 
which led to the calling of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, the great compromises 
of the constitution, and so on. But it was 
the dramatization which gave meaning. 
The children got into the spirit of it. They 
were members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Later as Hamilton and Jefferson 
struggled against each other, Washington 
and Marshall contributing in their respec- 
tive ways, the children understood how the 
“necessary and proper” clause became the 
basis for a strong central government, and 
how the Tenth Amendment became the 
basis of the opposition.* 
Madison's Journal of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Chicago: Scott, Foresman. 1898. 

*For a fuller report on this motivated unit, 
see Motivation of School Work, pp. 103-109. 

On this unit, see also “Motivation of Seventh 
and Eighth Grade History Work,” Elementary 
School Teacher, 13:11-16, September, 1912. 
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And so the story went along. A little 
here and a little there. The high school 
teacher of history visited Miss Barrows. 
She caught the idea. She had majored in 
history in college, but she caught a new 
vision that day. The next summer she 
went to summer school at the University 
of Wisconsin to take courses in history. 
She continued to do so until she secured 
her master’s degree. She began to find tasks 
worth-while for the high school students. 
Present-day problems in civics, economics, 
and politics became the chief basis for the 
teaching of American history on the 
twelfth year level. 

It is possible that the simple approach, 
“tasks worth-while instead of formal, 
meaningless ones,” is the better approach 
for the average teacher. Yet motivation 
has proceeded so far in the better schools 
today that additional steps may be taken 
with many teachers and supervisors. 

The following is a proposed motivation 
score card.® 


Motivated Activity Score Card 


. Child sees use and application 
. Work must be real and personal, connect- 
ing with present interests 
3. There must be a felt need 


5. There must be fundamental, human (in- 
stinctive) appeals 


This score card at least gives a working 
scheme or a method of attack for a teacher 
who has caught the idea and wants to 
carry it forward. She can take time to show 
children the usefulness of their tasks and 
gradually she will omit tasks that are not 
useful. Thus, she makes progress toward 


*See Journal of Educational Method, April, 
1923, p. 325. 
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a situation that is meaningful and appeal- 
ing (motivated) for the children. 

Item 2 of the score card is no doubt the 
most fundamental item. Work must con- 
nect with present interests if it is truly 
motivated. This connection must be vital, 
not artificial. 

The choice of the term “motivation” 
was a fortunate one. While there was mis- 
understanding in many quarters, even in 
high places,’ yet all told the term has been 
fairly treated and gradually more correctly 
understood. It has fared better than the 
synonomous terms “interest” as used by 
Dewey, or “purposeful activity” of recent 
fame. It is today the accepted term for 
school work of vital quality, significant in 
itself, but resting squarely on child in- 
terests. 

If one were proposing a scale of motives, 
beginning with the most fundamental and 
going down to the least acceptable, it 
might range about as follows: 


Children Provide the Power 

1. SELF-PROPOSED AND SELF-PLANNED 
TASK OF SIGNIFICANT VALUE 

2. CHILD PERMITTED TO SUGGEST 
NEXT STEP 

3. VOCATIONAL INTERESTS MADE BASIS 
FOR WORK 

4. PUPIL LEADS NOTED AND USED 

5. PUPIL’S CHOICE FROM TEACHER PRO- 
POSALS 


Neutral 
6. Formal Task Interestingly Sugar-coated by 
Attractive and Popular Teacher 
7. Book Assignment Well Planned 
8. Individual Success Graph 
g. Competition With Equal 
Negative 
10. examination and grades (as threats) 
* William H. Kilpatrick, Source Book in the 


Philosophy of Education, p. 298, sections 493, 
495. New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. 
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11. formal page assignment 
12. report to parents 

13. disapproval 

14. failure 

15. scolding, reprimand 

16. sarcasm 

17. punishment 


Study of this scale, however, would re- 
veal to the careful student that the lower 
part of the scale contains negative values 
rather than positive. Going down the 
scale, we reached a point where the im- 
petus for work is not self-generated. When 
that point is reached, negative values be- 
gin to appear. True motivation is based 
upon the desire and choice of the child. 
It so connects with his interests, so furthers 
his purposes that the task is promptly self- 
imposed. This is true motivation. 

There is no such thing as “extrinsic 
motivation.” There is no motivation as a 
result of external pressure. Those who so 
use the term do not use it correctly. It is a 
case of misapplication of the term exactly 
as the terms “interest” and “purposeful 
activity” have been misapplied. 

The general theory of motivation is in 
harmony with basic psychology and 
principles of mental hygiene. Mental hy- 
giene teaches us that the task must be siza- 
ble, self-chosen, and pursued according to 
the pupil’s self-developed plans."* This 
does not eliminate the teacher. She may 
help the child when he feels the need. But 
it does mean that the set, formal task un- 
der threat of punishment, which was the 
day’s work in the old schoolroom, should 
entirely disappear. 

Many teachers excuse themselves. “You 


do not know my pupils. They will not.take 


" William H. Burnham, The Normal Mind, 
Chap. VIII. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1924. 
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an interest in school tasks. Nothing but 
force will keep them subdued.” 

Reply: “I do know your pupils. They are 
not different. They are sensible and 
human. They object to your ‘school tasks’; 
they want life tasks, and they will surprise 
you if you can but harness their energy in 
the right way. Do not try to subdue them. 
Start them in the right direction and let 
them go. Put that energy to work on really 
worth-while tasks.” 

In general, the appeal to lower motives 
is an admission of weakness and failure. 
Teachers need a vision, first of the child, 
and second of life. Three-fourths of school 
work, by and large, is useless. It is the lack 
of value in the usual “school task” to which 
the child objects. Teachers lack willingness 
to really wait upon the child. They lack the 
energy and vision to modify curriculum, to 
throw away old plans and develop new. 

On the other hand, teachers are con- 
cerned, willing, anxious to really meet the 
child needs. Supervisors are helping. By 
and large, new terrain is conquered for the 
child each year. The schools of today are a 
tremendous improvement over the schools 
of twenty years ago, in spite of misunder- 
standings, in spite of cross-purposes as be- 
tween teacher and supervisor, in spite of 
failure because of the putting of “new wine 
into old bottles.” 

In the forward movement for better 
school practices, it is doubtful if any con- 
cept has exerted more influence than the 
concept of child interests and child mo- 
tives. John Dewey and his followers have 
constantly insisted that lower appeals be 
discarded, that real child motives of the 
best type be substituted. That is the direc- 
tion of right attitudes, permanent inter- 
ests, good habits—of true education for the 
child. 
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Motivating Children in the Primary Grades 


By GRACE E. SMITH 


TRAINING SCHOOL, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Here is a fascinating story of how 
children in a first grade were led to 
attack their problems with keen en- 
joyment. There are many suggestions 
of practical value in this article for 
primary teachers. 


Dear Mother: 
Please come to our tea party, Friday 
afternoon, April 7, at 2.30 o'clock. 


Richard. 


Fo a long time the children in the 

First Grade had looked forward to the 
Mothers’ Tea Party and at last all prepara- 
tions were completed and the invitations 


sent. 

There had been much to do to get ready 
for the little affair, for to a small child en- 
tertaining one’s mother is the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world. In our conversation 
period we talked over our plans together 
and decided what we wanted to do most. 
If it was to be a party, of course we must 

1. Have something to eat, so we needed 
a Refreshment Committee. 

2. Give our mothers a good time, so we 
needed an Entertainment Committee. 

3. Tell our mothers we were glad to see 
them, so we needed a Hospitality Commit- 
tee. 

4. Have the room look pretty and the 
places at the tea table designated by place 
cards, so we needed a Decorating Commit- 
tee. 

The chairmen and members of these 
committees were chosen by the children 
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and each committee went to work to do 
its part. 

Much must be learned in etiquette for 
if one is entertaining he must have good 
manners himself. Rules of conduct were 
made by the class during the conversation 
period, which were printed and posted in 
the room where all could read them. 

When the committees were ready to re- 
port progress, the conversation period 
offered the opportunity to talk over plans. ’ 
All were pleased with the proposed ideas. 

The Entertainment Committee decided 
that it would be nice to read and sing to 
the mothers, and also to have the rhythm 
orchestra play. The following program, 
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planned by this committee, was carried out 
by the class. 


Program 


1. Welcome to the mothers. 
. Original stories. 
(Oral Language Work) 
. Nibble and Peep Eye 
(Rearrangement of a familiar story reflected 
on the blackboard by means of the daylight 
lantern.) 
. Orchestra. 
. Original Poem: Spring 
. Black Sambo Movie. 

* (An original movie made and illustrated by 
the children, explained by readings from a 
book.) 

. Songs by the Robins. 
. The Tea. 
(Reading and explanation of rules.) 


Haro_p 


RuytHM Banp 


The Refreshment Committee suggested 
the following refreshments: Cocoa, cookies, 
and mints. Of course we must make our 
own cocoa on our electric stove, but how 
should we do it? Ella said she would bring 
the recipe, which was later printed for all 
to read. 

Mary and Anne said they knew how to 
cook and volunteered to make chocolate 
drop cookies and fairy gingerbread. These 
were very delicious when served at the tea. 

Judith was chosen to be the hostess and 
Patricia to sit at the other end of the tea 
table and help pour. 

Getting the dishes for the tea party 
proved to be a problem, for the children 
said that we must use doll’s dishes. The 
Refreshment Committee found out how 
many were coming, counted the dishes 

needed and obtained the required number. 

The Decorating Committee designed 
the napkins, place cards, and room decora- 
tions. Since it was Spring, a color scheme 
of yellow and green was chosen. 

At last everything was ready and all 
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was excitement in Grade 1. Some very 
special guests had been invited to take the 
places of some mothers who could not be 
with us. Each child had some one person 
for whom he was responsible. The cocoa 
had been made by all that morning, the 
tables arranged by the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, and now Mary and Harold were 
at the door to shake hands with the guests. 

The program, in charge of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, went along satisfac- 
torily and each child in the room had an 
opportunity to read. 

After the program was over, one mem- 
ber of the Hospitality Committee invited 
the guests to come down stairs to tea. The 
hostesses were at the tea table and the 
servers were ready to do their part. Every 
rule was obeyed and no child took his own 
cup of cocoa until all the guests had been 
served. The guests all agreed it was the 
nicest tea party they had ever attended and 
on the way out the hostesses were waiting 
to say good-by and express the hope that 
they would come again. 


Basis of Motivation 

Professor Wilson says, “The child’s 
work is motivated whenever he sees a real 
use in it, whenever it satishes some need 
he feels, provides some value he wants, 
supplies some control he wishes to possess, 
secures some desired end or helps him to 
attain any definite goal.” The tea party 
surely fulfilled all these requirements. 

In motivating work for young children 
the teacher must be the guide. She should 
take her cue for motivating her classwork 
from what she sees her class doing or trying 
to do when undirected. We give an oppor- 
tunity for this type of activity by providing 
each morning a chosen activity period 
which comes the first half hour of the day. 
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The children go to a room where many 
ypes of activities and materials are avail- 
pble and they are given opportunity for 
hoice. A large house, constructed by the 
-hildren from two mattress boxes, occupies 

prominent place. The walls decorated 
vith attractive block printed paper and the 


urnishings made or brought from home 


In a corner of the room is our little 
<itchen. This is the most popular place in 
he room, for it contains all the equipment 
ecessary for housekeeping, and what 
hild does not like to play house and really 
ook on an electric stove? Each morning a 
group sets the table with our pretty dishes 
and an attractive meal is served with a hot 
drink made in the electric percolator. Many 
a lesson in housekeeping is learned as the 
kitchen must be left in perfect order. 


What Was Motivated 


Many units of work grow out of the ac- 
tivities carried on in this room during the 
chosen activity period. The tea party was 
one example of this. 

Reading was motivated by the various 
charts made in connection with the party 
and recipes needed for cooking. Each child 
felt a strong motive to be able to read some 
one thing for his mother. This resulted in 
much progress. 

Number-work was motivated by the need 
for counting. The pennies brought by the 
children were counted and the children 
who went to the store to purchase the re- 
freshments needed to know if they were 
receiving the correct change. The number 
of people coming to the party, the num- 
ber of dishes needed, and the number of 
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cups in a quart all had to be recognized. 

Writing was motivated by the need of 
carefully written invitations so that their 
mothers could read them. 

Handwork was motivated by the need 
of neatly made napkins, decorations, and 
place cards. 

Language-work was motivated by the 
discussion of charts which contained the 
necessary reading connected with the ac- 
tivity. 

Habits developed were: Good workman- 
ship, codperation, good standards of eti- 
quette, self-control, and thoughtfulness for 
others. 

The motivation of the school curriculum 
begins with the opening of school in the 
fall. We start at once to make our house. 
Out of this activity grows the beginning 
vocabulary of the First Grade child. This 
is followed by a series of activities carried 
on throughout the year, such as at Christ- 
mas time, Valentine’s Day, and May Day 
when we have our annual sale of May 
Baskets. 

At the end of the year we study flowers 
and their arrangement and have a real 
flower show with prizes: one for the best 
arrangement of garden flowers and one 
for the best arrangement of wild flowers. 


Results of a Motivated Curriculum 


The motivated curriculum, rightly ad- 
ministered, contributes to the development 
and welfare of the child in many ways. 
Some of the most important results are 
these: Freedom of mind and body, pur- 
poseful learning, sense of security, the joy 
of achievement. All these make for happi- 
ness, the keynote of a healthy mind and 
body. 
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Motivation in the Intermediate Grades 
By EVERETT C. PRESTON, Epb.M. 


DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION, BELMONT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BELMONT, MASS. 


Children in the intermediate grades 
are often perplexing problems to 
their teachers. They do not belong to 
the early and rather spontaneous 
stage of development nor to the 
more complex and socially conscious 
period of adolescence. Just what mo- 
tives will work best in this period 
are well described by Mr. Preston. 


O MANY teachers, the intermediate 

grade period is the region of school 
experience of greatest difficulty. As Mary 
and Bill enter this phase of their growth, 
they seem to be betwixt and between the 
egoistic stage of the little tots of the pri- 
mary grades, and the socially conscious area 


of the emerging adolescents of the junior 
high school period. This is the so-called 
Cub Pack Period of the Boy Scout Organi- 
zation, and the Brownie Age of the Girl 
Scouts, for which leaders in these organiza- 
tions have endeavored to plan a worth- 


while program. 


Careful Study of Pupils 

No teacher in these grades, especially, is 
adequately prepared to consider the ques- 
tion of motivation of school work, unless 
she has very carefully studied by observa- 
tion as well as by theory the actions and re- 
actions of Mary and Bill at this somewhat 
puzzling but intensely interesting stage. 
What are their normal interests and natural 
occupations and how can their activities 
best be directed and guided into productive 
educational fields of enterprise? 

Let us consider Mary and Bill. We know 
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that they do differ fundamentally. Bill 
seems to be growing bolder and more ad. 
venturesome than when we knew him in 
the primary years. He thrills to the exploits 
of Lindbergh and Byrd or other modern 
as well as ancient heroes. He is still a 
strong egoist, and often desires to demon- 
strate his ability to master obstacles, some- J 
times other growing youngsters, or if prop- 
erly guided, his spelling or arithmetic. 
Normally, he hates to be licked in any 
enterprise. He seems to be developing not 
only a tenacious will, but also a vast va- 
riety of ideas of his own, which at times 
seem to emerge without any great display 
of discrimination. He is easily aroused to 
competition and rivalry. His imagination 
is easily stirred. He has a desire to make 
and do things, and if given his own choice, 
will quickly take to either the destruction 
or construction of them, to see how they 
go or of what they are made. He takes a 
pride in his own personal collections and 
delights to display them to others. 

Mary is different from Bill. Of course 
they work along quite well together, but 
Mary does not often care for just the way 
that Bill goes at things. At times he is 
pretty rough and seems to be inconsiderate 
of her. For her own part, Mary is some- 
what more moderate. She likes to read 
and play games. She enjoys many of the 
games and activities of Bill, but not in as J 
strenuous a manner. Mary also likes to 
make believe, and loves stories of heroism, 
of adventure, and travel. She enjoys the 
imitation and dramatization of grown-ups. 
The teacher often finds that Mary is much 
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psier to get along with than is Bill. 
Mary and Bill, Jimmie and Jane, and all 
her boys and girls, need the teacher's 
areful personal study. They differ exten- 
vely in interests and aptitudes, habits 
Mind achievement. Some children in the 
‘BBitermediate grades are still in the primary 
rade stage of growth, while others have 
dvanced in the adolescent period. True 
is that the teacher often is confronted 
ith a variable assortment of growing. 


Attitude of Teacher Important 
Ideas of motivation in school work have 
recent years undergone a vast change. No 
pnger is motivation to be considered as a 
ariety of rather artificial devices, any one 
f which will catch and hold the attention 
nd interest of pupils for the limited time 
Hesired. In the best modern schools, the 
eacher motivates her work with the pupils 
hrough her own attitude toward them and 
he educational activities. The teacher can 
best motivate her pupils when she truly, 
incerely, and enthusiastically enters with 
hem into the joy of mastery or achieve- 

ent, when she thrills with the happiness 
pf discovering new lands and new peoples, 
pr relives the stirring exploits of heroes and 
xplorers. 

I have frequently visited classrooms 
where the success of individual pupils or 
he entire class has been a genuine cause 
for celebration and rejoicing on the part of 
all. It has been my privilege to be a mem- 

r of situations in which the teacher and 


Children soon catch the spirit and atti- 
tude of the teacher toward their activities. 
If it is genuinely sincere, they are quick to 
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realize it. If it is one of applying rather arti- 
ficial schemes in order to get them to do 
something that the teacher wants them to 
do, the pupils fathom that also. The evi- 
dences of the teacher’s attitude are many. 
Sometimes it is a genuine smile or nod of 
appreciation or approval. Sometimes a 
hearty laugh with the pupils will kindle co- 
operation. Adults often forget that the 
world of children is largely a play world. It 
lacks the hardened grim reality of older 
years. Early enough come the trials and 
tribulations of maturity. All too short are 
the years of childish happiness. Just a 
short period of relaxation and fun for 
teacher and chifdren will often condition 
and motivate a favorable attitude toward 
the entire day. 


Planning with Pupils 

If the day’s activities are to be effectively 
motivated, the teacher must recognize the 
natural and normal interests and desires of 
her pupils. Education is the normal growth 
of the individual. In other words, she must 
take the children into partnership with 
her in planning. A short period either at 
the close or beginning of the day, when the 
children discuss with the teacher plans for 
the ensuing day and suggest or contribute 
to the development of desirable activities, 
is from the point of view of motivation a 
powerful influence. Oftentimes the teacher 
may write such a schedule on the board. 
Through such an activity, the pupils re- 
alize that they have a part in and responsi- 
bility for their own day. Furthermore, such 
a period provides for the teacher a reaction 
on the part of the pupils toward the ac- 
tivities they are pursuing. In the course 
of the discussion the alert teacher will 
receive many helpful suggestions that will 
guide her planning. 
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pupils were so absorbed in some literary, 
historical, or social adventure, that the 
thought of artificial motivation was abso- 
lutely forgotten. 


Varied Methods 

Motivation is gained by the organization 
of the day’s or week’s work into the form 
of definite activities or units. Psychological 
studies have shown us that learning takes 
place most successfully when the content 
is not divided into too small fragmentary 
bits. A unity of purpose or objective is 
gained by organization of subject matter 
as activities, or from the point of view of 
the children’s learning activities. The best 
teachers understand that there are not only 
a few ways of learning, but many ways. 
Geography may be taught through a va- 
riety of methods, and in this variety lies 
motivation and stimulation. The capable 
teacher is not confined to the reading of and 
writing from the textbook as the sole 
method of learning literature or history. 
Progressive teachers are now using visual 
aids, such as the moving picture, the film 
slide, and the radio, as effective means for 
motivation and teaching. Dramatization, 
discussion, impersonation, illustration, and 
story writing have long been used as effec- 
tive methods of learning and motivation. 
Many teachers do not completely realize 
how much learning children may convey 
to each other if allowed and encouraged to 
do so. 

The length of this article will not permit 
a discussion of the techniques of various 
methods of teaching; nevertheless, it can 
be pointed out that the teacher acquires a 
powerful motivating incentive as she varies 
her methods of teaching. Children, like 
adults, enjoy variety. A study published by 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion called The Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development offers many specific and help- 
ful suggestions in respect to the develop- 
ment of classroom environment. 
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Even though the teacher understands 
and studies the nature of her pupils in the 
intermediate grades and adjusts her ac- 
tivities to such needs and interests, although 
she enters into such activities with a 
sincere codperative and happy spirit, even 
though her methods are varied, and she 
plans carefully and codperatively with her 
pupils, she must face the question of 
the school environment, if conditions for 
good teaching and working are to be 
provided. 


Importance of School Environment 


Even the best teacher may be handi- 
capped in her work and the learning of 
the pupils restricted, if the community in 
which she works has adopted a parsimoni- 
ous attitude toward supplying equipment 
and materials for the classroom and the 
school. Ample allowance should be made 
for such facilities. The converse is also true. 
A community may be most generous in its 
provision of school equipment and facili- 
ties, and yet the teacher may fail to create 
the right environment which will properly 
motivate learning. Many communities and 
teachers have given careful study to this 
problem. What type of environment best 
motivates the growing boy and girl of the 
intermediate grades in his or her work? 
The classroom should be codperatively 
planned by the pupils and teachers. Surely 
the pleasant appearance of a workshop in 
which pupils and teachers are to spend a 
year together merits some thought and con- 
sideration. 

In summary, motivation may best be se- 
cured through careful study and observa- 
tion of the pupils, genuine living with 
them, and the creation of an environment 
which is educationally interesting and 
stimulating. 
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Motivating the Adolescent 
By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS, Px.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Adolescence lies between childhood 
and adulthood. During this period 
the youth can be treated neither as 
children nor as mature human be- 
ings. Dr. Symonds raises the ques- 
tions as to what we should expect 
of adolescents and discusses the spe- 
cific motives that may work. 


HE title of this paper has a somewhat 
sinister sound to the psychologist. 
Motivating the adolescent, I am afraid 
means to most teachers and parents not so 
much finding out what a boy or girl would 
like to do, but rather motivating the child 
to learn—to learn in school—to learn 
something when he would rather be do- 
ing something else—or to learn something 
that is distasteful to him or that is difficult. 
Boys and girls, in one sense, do not need 
motivation. They are already motivated by 
their fundamental physiological drives of 
hunger and sex, by their early acquired 
responses to other people in the way of at- 
tention-getting, desire for recognition, the 
need for belonging to a group, and the 
like. So in discussing the motivation of 
the adolescent one should be clear as to 
whether he is trying to satisfy his own de- 
sires for the success of himself as a parent 
or teacher, the success of his children in 
establishing their place in society, and the 
success of the school in maintaining high 
standards of performance, or whether he 
is interested in helping the child achieve 
his own highest happiness in life. 
Motivation is commonly used to refer 
to satisfying parents’ wants by using 
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methods of beguiling children to do things 
in which they are not interested. Parents, 
for instance, often are interested in moti- 
vating their children to look forward to 
going to college when this seems to be far 
from the interests of the children them- 
selves. We should look at this business of 
motivation squarely and decide first of all 
whether we are trying to make our chil- 
dren more happy by enabling them to do 
the things that give them satisfaction, or 
whether we are trying to satisfy our stand- 
ards which we have set up for the children. 
Goodwin Watson tells of speaking to a 
guide who was showing him around Mos- 
cow on one of his visits to Russia and being 
completely overwhelmed by hearing her 
say that she was very gratified that her son 
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had just obtained admission to a mechanics 
institute. Being a mechanic is the highest 
position on the social ladder in Russia. 
The things that we want for our children 
are often merely echoes of the values extant 
in the present and local social order. 


Success the Strongest Motive 


The strongest motive which can be 
counted on with adolescents is success. 
Nothing is wanted or craved more by 
young persons than success and they will 
pursue nothing so vigorously and consist- 
ently as that in which they have hopes of 
being successful. But success is not always 
scholastic success. Sometimes it is success 
in athletic performance, sometimes it is 
success in social relationships, sometimes 
it is success in managing other people, 
and sometimes it is success with one’s 
school work. Give a boy a chance to be 
successful in something and you have pro- 
vided him with the strongest motivating 
force which exists. 

Tasks in which one wishes to motivate 
children should be geared to their ability. 
The first lessons in any school class should 
be of such a nature that everyone in the 
class can succeed with them. Some persons 
hold a theory that in the first few weeks of 
school pupils should be given difficult tasks 
and low marks and other evidences of lack 
of success so that they will realize that they 
must work to achieve during the year and 
that they cannot get by with loafing and 
fooling. This theory, however, shows a 
lack of understanding of human nature. 
If one studies children, he will: find that 
they work the hardest at things which they 
can do with some measure of satisfactory 
accomplishment. 

Some people have maintained that it is 
the success of others that stimulates most. 
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It is believed, for instance, that many per- 
sons emulate our millionaires and finan- 
ciers by attempting to accumulate large 
fortunes. Observation of children in school, 
however, would indicate that they are mo- 
tivated, not so much by the outstanding 
accomplishments of some classmate, as by 
their own chances of carrying through a 
task or activity to successful completion. 


Desire for Recognition 

Coupled with this drive toward success 
is the desire for recognition by others of 
the success. Some have maintained that 
one never desires to achieve success for its 
own sake, but only that it may be recog- 
nized and admired by others. It is true that 
the two are usually found together and the 
approval shown by others enhances the 
satisfaction which success itself yields. 
Congratulations or tokens of approval must 
be genuine if they are to be effective as 
motivators. Almost everyone has learned 
to detect the earmarks of flattery or in- 
sincere praise. The most effective form of 
approval is that which is indirect. Most 
boys and girls are strongly moved by hear- 
ing parents or teachers retail their exploits 
and accomplishments to neighbors or as- 
sociates. There is probably no boy who 
would not be influenced by overhearing 
his teacher remark to another teacher that 
“James has a decided aptitude for biology.” 
Every one attempts to live up to the repu- 
tation which he believes others hold con- 
cerning him. 


Desire for Attention 
Perhaps more fundamental than this de- 
sire for approval is the craving for the at- 
tention of other individuals, whether this 
attention has accompanying it praise or 
censure. Nothing hurts a young person so 
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much as being ignored, and he will go out 
of his way to command the attention of 
other people, doing almost anything, good 
or bad, which will gain for him this coveted 
attention. Naturally things that are ad- 
mired are also approved, so this cort of 
attention is liked best; but if a pupil can- 
not win attention in class by his successful 
performance, he may seek it by such 
methods as wise-cracks, speaking out of 
turn, annoying other children, and the 
like. Often a boy will seek the mild cen- 
sure of his teacher if thereby he can at 
the same time win the evident admiration 
of his classmates. A person even enjoys 
being a clown if in so doing he feels that 
in some way he is gaining the approving 
glances of others. Teachers, then, should 
avoid the show of irritation if this indi- 
cates that a pupil is demonstrating to his 
classmates that he is winning their approval 


by getting the teacher’s “goat.” 


Group Loyalties 

Young people like to belong to a social 
group. Boys and girls will resist being 
changed from one class to another, even 
though they are very unhappy and unsuc- 
cessful in their class, and there is every 
evidence that in another class there will 
be opportunity for better adjustment. This 
is partly due to the natural tendency of 
everyone to hold on to old associations and 
the inertia toward making new associa- 
tions. Teachers can accomplish much by 
cultivating group loyalties. One way of 
accomplishing this is by organizing the 
group so that each member of the group 
has some distinctive part in it. Group loyal- 
ties tend to cluster about ideas or slogans, 
so that by “talking up” the school, the 
home, the club, deep-set attachments are 
made which can be used to motivate be- 
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havior in many directions. The wise 
teacher or parent will employ campaigns 
to stir up interest and encourage loyalties, 
such as Better Speech Week, or Cleaning 
Up the School Grounds Week. 


Other Motivating Forces 


Boys and girls are dulled by monotony 
and an even, humdrum routine is certain 
to pall. Young people, particularly at the 
time of adolescence, are seeking ways of 
satisfying their awakening sexual drives 
and are anxious to explore many kinds of 
social relationship. They like innovation, 
surprises, new topics or fields to be ex- 
plored, and will approach with eagerness 
each new goal such as the school bazaar, 
the school play, and the athletic contests 
which are constantly looming up over the 
horizon. 

Boys and girls are social creatures and 
much prefer giving a play rather than 
studying a play analytically in class. They 
prefer group discussions to formal recita- 
tions. They prefer working feverishly on 
the school yearbook or newspaper to writ- 
ing formal individual compositions. One 
can almost always count on the motivating 
force of any activity in which there is social 
participation over an activity which re- 
quires individual and isolated study. 

One should not neglect, in thinking of 
motivating forces that can be used effec- 
tively with adolescents, so-called goal 
ideas. Schools continually overlook their 
opportunity to challenge their pupils with 
possible fields of activity. The alert teacher 
studying the interests and aptitudes of her 
pupils can find many occasions to pass out 
such suggestions as, “Why don’t you plan 
to take mechanical drawing next semes- 
ter?” “Have you read ‘One Hundred Mil- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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CASE STUDILS 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
SAMUEL W. HARTWELL, M.D., 
Director, Worcester Child Guidance Clinic 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


What Made Elaine Afraid? 


Nearly every problem of child be- 
havior is emotional. This was true of 
Elaine. Her fears prompted her to do 
strange things to make her forget. 
Naturally she was misunderstood. 
Down deep she wanted to feel secure, 
to be appreciated and trusted. 


O ONE knew how to explain the be- 

havior of intelligent, fifteen-year-old 
Elaine who was a member of a small family 
of excellent social position. Most of the peo- 
ple who knew her were too busy trying to 
keep track of and control her behavior to 
have any time to think about the reasons 
for it. Why should any young girl, espe- 
cially an intelligent one like Elaine, be so 
disturbing and burdening to the adults in 
her world? What was she doing? 


Her Behavior as the School Saw It: 


To the school Elaine appeared to be a 
girl with occasional outbreaks of bad tem- 
per, expressed in a refusal to work or to 
coéperate, vulgar and profane language, 
flaunting of her sophistication, and disre- 
gard of the school rules. Between times, she 
was an appealing girl, a good student, ap- 
parently always sorry for her outbreaks and 
sincere in her promise to reform. 

Things were getting worse and worse, 
and she was failing in some of her subjects. 
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When the policewoman finally came to talk 
with the school, the principal was ready to 
give up in despair and say they could do 
no more. Her teacher, however, would not 
give up her belief that Elaine had some- 
thing promising in her and wished that she 
be given another chance. 


As the Policewoman Saw Her Behavior: 


The policewoman considered Elaine as 
one of the most dangerous kind of prob- 
lem girls, the kind of a girl who knows it 
all and who will neither listen to reason 
nor tell the truth. Although her parents 
tried to control her, they were unsuccessful. 
She was very apt to involve men and boys 
in most serious complaints and was known 
to the police as a frequent occupant of 
parked cars. She was particularly dangerous 
because no charge serious enough to remove 
her from society could be made against her. 


As Her Boy Friend Saw Her Behavior: 


“A swell-looking girl a fellow can’t help 
liking, but a queer one. Sometimes breaks 
dates; other times fights to get one. One of 
the kind that talks a lot but one can’t get 
far with. I tried to get fresh with her once, 
and did I get put in my place! I decided to 
quit her several times, but when I see her 
with someone else, it gets me, and then I 
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take her out again. She is a queer one all 
right. Her parents watch her like a cat, and 
punish her when she sneaks out to go rid- 
ing with me. But let me try to say anything 
against them, and does she get mad! Girls 
are funny things, anyway!” 


Her Behavior as Her Brother Saw It: 


Elaine’s brother was two years older than 
she. When she was younger, he described 
her behavior as “pestiferous.” An enthusi- 
astic student, he could not willingly give 
time to play with her or help entertain her 
friends, nor could he graciously accept the 
annoyances she sometimes caused him by 
her enthusiastic interest in life. Now she 
was behaving in a disgusting fashion. Her 
vulgar, cutting remarks when he tried to 
remonstrate with her were to him a sign 
that the girl was utterly depraved. Her be- 
havior in his opinion was simply bad. 


Her Behavior as Her Father Saw It: 


Until Elaine was twelve years old, she 
and her father had been close pals. She now 
seemed to avoid him. This hurt her father, 
but he said, “It is just her growing up. She 
is a little wild, but so are all the other girls. 
She will come out of it all right.” He mini- 
mized her disturbing behavior to the fam- 
ily, and even would recount in a humorous 
way to his business associates how worried 
the teacher and the mother were about it. 


Her Behavior as Her Mother Saw It: 


Her mother could think of almost noth- 
ing but what Elaine was doing. She would 
reason with the girl, argue with her, pun- 
ish her, and try to control her. The mother 
believed Elaine when she said that she was 
not being sexually immoral. But to the 
mother her behavior was as serious as 
though she were. She was so worried that 
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even when Elaine was having one of her 
“good spells” at home and at school, she 
would still be suspicious of her and watch 
her, and fear that both she and the school 
were being deceived. 


As Elaine Saw Her Own Behavior: 


“I am having a good time. I get a lot of 
fun out of making people worry and a lot 
of kick out of having the boys fall so hard 
for me. They are all punk, but they think 
they are swell, and I like to put them in 
their place. I will settle down some day and 
make up my school work and show these 
folks, who think they are so very much 
better than I, what I can do. I can control 
my temper if I want to. I mostly put it on, 
anyway. Don’t worry about me. I will be 
all right.” 


The Teacher's Problem: 


Elaine’s teacher was a successful, middle- 
aged woman who had met many hard situ- 
ations in life and conquered them. Disap- 
pointments had been many. As a girl, her 
brother and sister had called her “dumb” 
and had laughed at her for thinking she 
could become a teacher. When she was in 
high school one of her own teachers had al- 
ways understood and encouraged her when 
things seemed blackest. Whenever she be- 
gan to be discouraged with an unhappy 
boy or girl and think that although she had 
done all she could things still looked hope- 
less, she always remembered herself as a 
girl, and the unhappy, apparently hope- 
less pupils of her early teaching days who 
later became well adjusted. These memories 
often made her strangely unhappy, so that 
she could not sleep. Many nights she lived 
again her own childhood with its fears and 
unhappinesses. After such nights, she had 
a deep conviction that she ought to be able 
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to help Elaine. Were Elaine to be dismissed 
from school, it would create an emotional 
problem for the teacher. 


The Boy Friend's Problem: 

Elaine’s boy friend was only trying to 
be modern and sophisticated. He had been 
reared in a happy and well-organized home 
where his parents had given him the right 
opportunities to be happy in growing up. 
It happened that just now, because of the 
boys with whom he was associating, 
he was a little afraid that he was not as 
grown up as he should be. The part of the 
boy friend’s problem that he was trying to 
forget was that he didn’t really like fast 
life, and so the real reason that he wished 
to continue to go with Elaine, even though 
she annoyed him, was because neither she 
nor he really wanted to be bad. Without 
knowing it, the thing that made him jeal- 
ous when he saw her with other boys was 
that he did consider her better than other 
girls. And he wanted to go with the right 
kind of girl, though he would have been 
very much ashamed to have told this to his 
companions and was afraid to admit it to 


himself. 


The Brother's Problem: 


In the beginning the brother’s problem 
was the same as Elaine’s. Their beautiful 
home was unstable and unhappy. When 
they were young children, there was an air 
of tension and a mysterious feeling of im- 
pending tragedy. The children sensed this 
and it made them afraid and unhappy. The 
brother did not make friends easily, partly 
because of this and partly because he found 
it very easy to excel in school work. He was 
very successful in school and flaunted his 
successes before other boys and girls. When 
as a child he had feared that there was 
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something wrong in his home, he had been# 
unhappy, and wishing to feel that things 
were all right, he had behaved in a very 
right fashion and acquired for himself the 
reputation of being a “goody-goody” among 
his classmates. His sister had soon joined 
the other children in thinking of her 
brother in this way. The brother’s problem 
then was not to care about anything else 
than being smart and being good. Some- 
times things happened, such as Elaine’s be- 
havior during the past year, that threatened 
to break down his philosophy of life. He 
hated to have this done and he hated any- 
body or anything that threatened to do this. 


The Father's Problem: 


Against the advice of his friends and the 
wishes of his parents, the father had mar- 
ried a beautiful but unstable girl. He was 
deeply in love with this girl, and when he 
came to know, as he soon did, that his 
wife’s instability was much more than was 
apparent, and that she was a neurotic in- 
dividual suffering with a peculiar disease 
known as kleptomania, he had quite natu- 
rally made the mistake of not facing the 
true situation and of trying, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to keep from his friends and rela- 
tives any knowledge of her abnormality, 
and to keep from himself the knowledge of 
how unhappy he was about the loss of his 
love for her. The father’s mental way of 
dealing with this unfortunate situation was 
responsible for the unhealthy sense of mys- 
tery and tragedy that had pervaded the chil- 
dren’s early years of living. 

The father’s disappointment in his wife 
and loss of love for her accounted for the 
fact that he lived a “double life” which 
took him away from home most of the 
time, made it difficult for him to under- 
stand his children and help them, and cre- 
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nted doubts in the minds of the children 
pbout their father. The father’s unrealized 
motional problem was to make himself 
hink that he did not really care about 
hings, and that he was doing the best he 
ould with an unfortunate situation. This 
attitude helped him to take Elaine’s be- 
havior less seriously, to feel that Elaine was 
doing the best she could, and that things 
vould work out by themselves. 


he Mother’s Problem: 
The mother had been sick in her mind 


y- since her childhood. Few had recognized 


Bthis, for many things had made it seem 


ways she was better, but, even when she 
controlled her own behavior and learned 
in a measure to make the best of things, 
she could not help worrying more than 
she should about her children. Long before 
.M Elaine was a problem, the mother believed 

that she was. The mother never realized 
that her manner and attitude was always 
accusing the girl of being bad, but Elaine 
constantly got this feeling from the disci- 
pline that came from the mother. 


Elaine’s Problem: 


The unknown part of the girl’s problem 
was very complicated, and her unknown 
emotions fought desperately with her rec- 
ognized ones. When she came to under- 
stand some of these things, she realized that 
she wanted above all to understand how 
her parents felt, to be trusted herself, to be 
a part of the home picture in a helpful way, 
to be kind to people, and to make good. 
Deeper in her mind, and even more un- 
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known to her, was her problem of being 
afraid. Elaine was really afraid that she was 
abnormal. Without her parents’ knowledge, 
she had learned a little of her mother’s pe- 
culiarity when, as a girl of nine, she had by 
chance learned of her mother’s shop-lifting 
and of the fact that the father had to give 
some men a lot of money. She had not 
dared to-talk about this to anyone, though 
she had heard the father say that it was 
something the mother had inherited and 
that she would always be that way. She be- 
lieved that this meant that she, too, would 
be this way. For years she had kept this 
fear and fought with it alone. It made her 
unhappy. As she grew into young girlhood 
she needed to be happy so badly that she 
found ways of forgetting this fear. The 
things she was doing, that everybody was 
thinking about and talking about when 
they talked with her of her problems, were 
mostly things she did to help her forget. 
Elaine’s problem was that she did not know 
the reason she was behaving as she was. 


After reviewing a case like that of Elaine, 
one must admit that no one is wise enough 
or understanding enough to be sure that 
when he tries to put into words such deep 
emotional experiences as these people un- 
derwent, he has described them truly. Some 
of the explanations and interpretations may 
be only guesses. But as far as Elaine herself 
is concerned one may know that the inter- 
pretation given was the true one, because 
of the change of personality and its correc- 
tion of behavior that resulted when the 
emotional problems were brought to light. 
One may assume that the guess about the 
teacher was also a good one, because she is 
continuing to help children who are un- 
happy. The guess about the brother was 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Edouard Seguin: 


DIO NEERS 
MENTAL LIVCIENE 


A Rare Teacher 


and Friend 


By CATHERINE A. BRETT, M.A. 


FORMERLY OF THE SEGUIN SCHOOL, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


The place of Edouard Seguin in the 
history of educational psychology and 
mental hygiene has been much neg- 
lected. Miss Brett contributes a vivid 
picture of this great educator. 


DOUARD SEGUIN was one of the 
most interesting and important of 

the pioneers in the field of educational 
psychology. And like so many pioneers in 
all spheres of human endeavor, he did not 
receive the acknowledgment due him dur- 
ing his life, and it is doubtful if the value 
of his contributions have been fully recog- 
nized among students of education. The 
value of Seguin’s work lay not only in his 
thorough investigation into the processes 
and growth of the child mind, but also in 
the many reforms which he helped to start 
in educational work. He was a keen and 
thorough student, and an enlightened 
humanitarian. While he more or less con- 
centrated his studies on the defective mind, 


» the principles that he evolved have formed 


a basis for the training of young children 
in general. 

Seguin was born at Clamency, France, 
January 20, 1812. Among his ancestors had 
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been many distinguished physicians. He re 
ceived his early education at the college 
Auxerre and when still young went to Pari 
where he studied at the Lycée St. Loui 
Afterwards he studied medicine and sur 
gery, first under Itard, and then unde 
Esquirol, both famous physicians who wer 
making important investigations of ment 
disorders. 


The Beginnings of His Work 

It was under the influence and encourage: 
ment of Itard, whom he called “my illus 
trious master,” that Seguin began his studies 
of idiocy and the training of idiots. Itard 
had undertaken the education of a boy 
found living in the forests in a savage state, 
known as the Savage of Aveyon, with 2 
philosophic aim: he wished to study the 
intelligence of an individual who had 
lacked all normal contact with society. 
When, after working with his subject for 
five years, Itard came to the conclusion that 
the boy’s condition was due to defective 
intelligence and not to environment, his 
interest in the case ceased, as study of the 
mentally deficient had not been his primary 
aim. During his work with the boy, how- 
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ver, he had found the necessity of edu- 
ating him through sensory development. 
t was Seguin who now related this idea to 
lhe education of defectives, and developed 

into his physiological method of educa- 
Migion. Seguin had also been greatly influ- 
enced by the work of Jacob Pereire in teach- 
ng deaf mutes to speak. Pereire had found 
hat he could teach deaf mutes to make the 
ounds of language by the recognition of 
‘ibrations, rather than by the hearing and 
mitation of the sounds, that is, he sub- 
stituted the tactile sense for the sense of 
earing. This discovery strengthened Se- 
uin’s conviction that the educational proc- 
ess must begin with direct physiological 


raining of the various senses. 


Early Successes 


In 1837 Seguin undertook to adopt his 
theories in a private school for mental de- 


TG fectives in Paris. Here he made numberless 


investigations and experiments, bringing to 
his work his keen and sensitive observation, 
his rare powers of analysis, and his great 
patience. The method he practiced in his 
‘Bschool was examined and commended by 
‘BH the French Academy of Sciences. And be- 
cause of the success of his work, the Minis- 
ter of the Interior in 1841 requested him to 
put into effect his system of training in the 
first public school for idiots which was after- 
wards transferred to the Bicétre. After a 
commission had reported upon the value of 
his contributions, the General Council of 
Hospitals asked him to apply his method 
at the Hospital for the Aged. He wrote of 
this work in a pamphlet published in 1841 
called The Theory and Practice of the Edu- 
cation of Idiots. In 1846 he published his 
famous book Moral Treatment, Hygiene, 
and Education of Backward Children, in 
which he defined his method and practice. 
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EDOUARD SEGUIN 
Other Activities 

During these years that he was making 
new experiments and investigations, he was 
supporting himself, and often his pupils, 
by general medical practice, and by literary 
work. He was an art critic for one of the 
journals in Paris, and wrote also on politi- 
cal and economic questions. His ability was 
recognized, and he joined a circle of intel- 
lectuals which included Pierre Leroux, Jean 
Reynaud, and Victor Hugo. He was noted 
then, as he was all his life, for brilliance 
and charm of conversation, and true fine- 
ness of character. 

Seguin, like others of his group who had 
been influenced by the writings of such men 
as St. Simon, was very much interested in 
social and economic questions, and took 
part in some political activity. Due to his 
support of the Provisional Government of 
the Republic, he found it advisable to leave 
France in 1850, and he came to the United 
States with his wife and son. 
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Seguin’s Work in the United States 


He began the practice of general medi- 
cine in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1851. But his 
primary interest in the study of the mentally 
deficient took him to Syracuse in 1854 
where he passed a winter, assisting in the 
work in the “First school built expressly 
for idiots,” as all defectives were then called. 
He also helped to establish institutions in 
Connecticut and Ohio, and was the di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania School for Idiots 
for a few years. During former visits to the 
States, he had helped to organize schools in 
South Boston and Barre, Massachusetts, 
and in Albany. His school in Paris, or his 
writings, had been the guiding force be- 
hind the growth of all these schools. 

During the next few years he found it 
necessary to make several trips to Europe. 
But in 1863, he settled in New York City 
where he devoted the largest part of his 
time to his most ardent interest, the study 
and training of defectives, until his death 
in 1880. In 1873 he was one of the United 
States Commissioners of the International 
Exhibition at Vienna, the report of which 
is one of his important works. Also he acted 
as a representation for the American Medi- 
cal Association at international medical 
congresses. Twice during his trips abroad, 
he made thorough investigations of institu- 
tions for defectives in England. The reports 
of these visits are very interesting, always 
showing his astute analysis and fine under- 
standing of the training needs of defectives. 


Principles Underlying Seguin’s Method 

It would be difficult to determine whether 
the greatest value lay in the interest Seguin 
inspired in the education of defectives, or 
in the physiological method of training 
which he drew up. This method is based on 
a knowledge of the relation between the 
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senses and the mind. For he believed tha 
knowledge comes through the senses in th¢ 
beginning, and not through abstract ideas 
and words. Making his experiments and 
deducing his theories with a scientific ap 
proach, he showed that the early develop 
ment of the mind depends upon the de 
velopment of senses, muscles, and nerves 
Then he worked out the system by which 
this development could be effected. At 
time that he expounded this theory it was 
a fairly new idea in the realm of education, 
for until his time, teachers had considered 
sensory development and mental develop. 


ment entirely distinct. He realized the basicy 


unity of the physiological and psychological 
elements in the individual. The aim of his 
method was “a plain, comprehensive, har- 
monious training of the whole child.” 

He believed that the basis of physiological 
education must take into account the law of 
action and repose and he stated the main 
principles of the physiological method in 
the following propositions: 


“(1) Educating the mind through perceptions 
instead of by prearranged reasoning. 

(2) Considering all the manifestations of life 
as expressions of functions, and all functions as 
resultants from a certain organism, we set aside the 
scholastic instruction of mind and matter, intel- 
lectual faculties and physical functions. 

(3) If we could take hold of an organ, we 
should be able to make it perform its functions. 
From this starting point we build up our means of 
educating the functions. 

(4) The organs of sensation being within our 


reach, and those of thought out of it, the former § 


are the first we can set in action. From this selec- 
tion results another aphorism: 

(5) The physiological education of the senses 
must precede the psychological education of the 
mind.” 

His Permanent Contributions 

Seguin, of course, was necessarily limited 
by the existing scientific knowledge of his 
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ime. Since his time there have been accumu- 
ated experimental data which have invali- 
,ggated some of his beliefs. But the principles 
of his method still stand as a valuable con- 
ribution to the training of defectives, and 


of the present. Today we see many of his 
ideas put into general practice in the school- 
room, in the increased use of handcrafts for 
all children, in physical training, and in the 
Mbclicf that it is better to postpone th: pres- 
entation of a subject to a child until the 
child’s natural interest in that subject war- 
rants its study. His theories and method, 
<img however, are of course of the greatest value 
Bito the teacher of the mentally deficient, for 
such a teacher must use the best educational 
methods in concentrated form and over ex- 
tended periods of time to effect results. 


The Happy Child His First Aim 

Seguin’s writings on the manner of ap- 
proach in the practice of his physiological 
methods are of inestimable value to teachers 
of the mentally deficient. He had complete 
faith in the necessity of training defectives 
to the utmost of their abilities. But he be- 
lieved that the only way the abilities of men- 
tally deficient children could be developed 
was to make them happy. “Teach them by, 
with, and for what can make them happy.” 
Always he put happiness first, because he 
realized that the deficient child does not 
§ possess the weapons that a normal child 
does to withstand unhappiness and disap- 
pointment. And at a time when individual 
differences were taken very little into ac- 
count in the classroom, he said: “Before 
entering into generalities of the training, it 
must be said that the individuality of the 
children is to be secured; for respect of 
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individuality is the first test of the fitness 
of a teacher.” No teacher can read the works 
of Seguin without inspiration toward fuller 
accomplishment in the education of men- 
tally deficient children. 

Seguin also rendered a great service to 
mankind in his emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of proper schools and institutions for 
mental deficients. He did much actual work 
in helping to found such institutions, stress- 
ing always the importance of having institu- 
tions expressly for the feebleminded, and 
keeping them segregated from insane and 
criminal types. And he emphasized the im- 
portance of entrusting the care of the feeble- 
minded to people who possessed under- 
standing and love of them. 

He realized the need of a knowledge of 
the feebleminded, not only for their own 
welfare, but also for the purposes of scien- 
tific research. In this connection he said, 
“This correlative status of the organs and 
functions in idiocy is at the same time so 
certain and so extreme that it affords un- 
equalled data to the student of comparative 
biology.” And while he devoted his life to 
a special field of education, he was deeply 
interested in the building up of a higher 
social state through the education of the 


masses. 


A Rare Teacher and Friend 
The same high and unfaltering idealism 
which characterizes Dr. Seguin’s work 
guided his personal life. His remarkable 
unselfishness, his steadfast loyalty to friends 
and to the principles in which he believed, 
his desire to help his fellow-men, his under- 
standing of people, and his extensive intel- 
lectual interests, have been spoken of by all 
his friends and associates. He is notable for 
the rare beauty of his character as well as 

for being one of our greatest teachers. 
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HOW HAPPY WERE YOU 

WHEN YOU WERE FIVE? 
HETHER after all childhood, 
which has so long been glorified 
as a time when life is happy and carefree, 
is as happy a time as it is ideally pictured 
is somewhat problematic. It may very well 
be that we who are older have forgotten 
all the periods of loneliness, of hurt pride, 
of indefinable fears, and of self-condem- 
nation that obtruded themselves upon our 
childish experiences. A recent book? ex- 
presses the opinion that nobody—child or 
grown-up—is free from some form of un- 
happiness which he may scarcely admit to 
himself and which he will do his utmost 
to hide from his friends and companions 
or associates. We have the testimony of the 
practicing psychiatrist to the fact that, with 
the help of somebody who knows how to 
probe the interior of the human mind with- 
out causing too much pain, many an adult 
will, little by little, at first haltingly and la- 
boriously, and then often in torrents of re- 
lease, uncover the real distress which he 
harbors. More often than not the roots of 
these unhappy forgotten experiences reach 
back to the early childhood days, when 
there was nobody to be greatly concerned 

about how one felt about his problems. 


‘Carl Renz and Mildred Renz, Big Problems on 
Little Shoulders. Pp. 129. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1934. 
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A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY as 
LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, Px.D. The 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


The authors of this volume deplore th 
fact that parents provide many opportuni 
ties for happiness, and then proceed to de 
stroy a child’s capacity to experience happi 
ness by looking at his problems through 
adult eyes rather than through his own. In 


no connection is the typical parent more at psych 
fault in this regard than in that of the dis ee 
ciplinary situation. A small boy who has ne . 
lost his appetite for his meals, without ap- direc 
parent organic cause, admits to the doctor searc 
(the mother not being present) that he is en 


spanked by his mother frequently. Delvingiy 
a bit deeper, the doctor finds that these '"® 
spankings occur commonly at meal time, “P° 


that spanking always makes the boy angry, Pm 
and that on such occasions he hates his: re 
ishe 


mother, “for a few minutes, anyway.” To- ; 
day he was spanked because he wiped his st 
half-washed hands on the towel at lunchig ~° 


time; yesterday, he was spanked because he that 
upset his milk while he was eating; day be- * . 
fore yesterday, he was spanked for draw- 7 
ing pictures on the table cloth. Retaining in P 

his mind the spanking association with the " 
food-taking process, this seven-year-old boy %. 


is developing a highly-toned emccional atti- 
tude about his food that is hardly cheerful “ 


and happy. PS) 
The above is a specimen of the case study § — 
materials used by the authors to point their ; 


pedagogic and psychological .morals, The Ch 
book is sane, interestingly written, and 
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hould. prove distinctly helpful to parents 
ind to teachers of younger children. Every- 
ne of the thirteen chapters is stimulating 
nnd suggestive. 


A NEW BOOK IN THE FIELD 
OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


The appearance of a new scientific book 

is always an event worth noting. When 
uch a book represents the mature research 

of two people who have already contributed 

richly to the psychological field, and who 
have for sometime been active in the work 
of a notable institute of child research, its 
publication is still more of an event, espe- 
cially for those who are interested in the 
psychology of childhood. The recent contri- 
bution of Dr. Stoddard and Dr. Wellman? 
the former a professor of psychology and 
director of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station and the latter an associate 
professor of psychology in the same insti- 
tute, represents an epitome of the outstand- 
ing salient facts of child psychology as 
experimentation is revealing them. No at- 
tempt is made in the volume to discuss 
theories of education, the authors being sat- 
ised rather with presenting the raw ma- 
terials of child nature as it is at present 
known. No one realizes better than they 
that before theories can be arrived at, there 
is need of a vast accumulation of objective 
data. 

Following two introductory chapters, the 
first on trends in child psychology and the 
second on methods of research which have 
been used in its study (such as the obser- 
vational, rating, clinical, experimental, test, 
psychoanalytic, questionnaire, and intro- 


* George D. Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman, 
Child Psychology. Pp. 419. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1934. 
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spective methods), there follow comprehen- 
sive chapters on motor development, sen- 
sory discrimination, thinking, language, 
growth of intelligence, learning, social be- 
havior, play, development of artistic capac- 
ity, emotional patterns, personality aberra- 
tions, behavior aberrations, character, and 
the meaning of personality. A bibliography 
of nearly five hundred titles is assembled at 
the end of the book. Each chapter includes, 
in addition to the discussion and contribu- 
tion of the joint authors, an analysis and 
summary of the studies previously reported 
that bear upon the topic under treatment. 
This reviewer strongly recommends the 
book to all those who are interested in the 
philosophy of child welfare and the tech- 
niques by which reliable knowledge in the 
field of child psychology is compiled. 


BREAKING PROMISES TO 
A CHILD 


Security in the family relationship is one 
of the most essential conditions that make 
for a normal and well-adjusted personality. — 
A surprisingly good way to make a child 
feel insecure is to let him discover that you 
have cheated him by neglecting to keep 
your promises to him! Finding that some 
one whom he loves and respects is not to 
be trusted, he does not experience much dif- 
ficulty in having his faith shaken in other 
people and in other phases of his juvenile 
relationships. A new book by Dr. Garry 
Cleveland Myers* includes some attention 
to this matter of broken promises in a chap- 
ter on “Security in Family Relationships.” 
Did you ever experience in childhood the 
depressing and perhaps terrifying discovery 
that, after she had given you her promise 


* Garry Cleveland Myers, The Modern Family. 
Pp. 286. New York: Greenberg. 1934. 
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not to slip out of the house after you were 
asleep—as you discovered last night she had 
done—your mother had broken her word 
and gone calling? If you have experienced 
such a catastrophic awakening to the possi- 
bility that she whom one loves best of all 
is not invariable, you can appreciate the 
tremendous need of strict truthfulness and 
straightforwardness as between parents and 
child and, of course, as between the two 
parents themselves. Sometimes the promise 
which appears to the child to be broken 
may have been nothing more tangible and 
binding than a tacit understanding or in- 
deed the expectation on the child’s part that 
he would be treated with a modicum at 
least of the respect and straightforwardness 
with which adults commonly treat one an- 
other. Anything underhanded in the fam- 
ily, such as infidelity or failure to “play the 
game,” endangers a child’s sense of security. 
Having been led to expect certain constant 
conditions, the child is immensely disturbed 
and disappointed when he discovers vari- 
ables where he supposed were constants. 
Any suggestion of a conspiracy, in which 
“We will not let Daddy know,” or “Mother 
doesn’t need to know about this,” is like- 
wise a signal of insecurity, often resulting 
in the greatest suffering to the child since 
it is inevitable that, breathing a family at- 
mosphere of deceit or subterfuge, he tends 
to lose security and serenity. 

Dr. Myers’ aim in writing this book is to 
analyze in readily understandable language 
some of the human relationships within the 
average family where there are children, 
and to suggest a few practical. means of 
rendering family life more satisfying. From 
the standpoint of sound psychology, he 
devotes chapters to the first child, when 
a second child arrives, other adults of 
the family, self-reliance and emotional 
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independence, learning responsibility, re- 
marriage problems, family and community, 
family tensions, family satisfactions, and 
education for marriage and parenthood. 
This book should be in the possession of 
every parent and social worker. High school 
and college students will also find valuable 
and suggestive material within its covers. 


* * * 


What Made Elaine Afraid? 
(Continued from Page 23) 
correct because, like his sister, he was able, 
with the help of another person, to change, 
make more friends, and find life better 
when he understood himself a little better 
and knew a little more about the real rea- 
sons for his behavior. The guess about the 
father’s emotional life can be considered 
accurate because of what one knows about 
other people who have behaved as he did 
and who have faced life better and been 
better satisfied with it. The guess about the 
mother was a psychiatrist’s interpretation. 
He perhaps has a peculiar way of under- 
standing and interpreting past experiences, 
now unconscious, when he learns about 
the individual’s early conscious ones and 
the behavior that went with them. We can 
know that our guess about Elaine’s boy 
friend was correct because, after Elaine 
realized that she knew she wanted to be 
good but had been afraid to, her boy friend 
of her conflict years was happy with her. 


+ * * 


Socializing the Child will be the topic of 
the April issue of UNpERsTANDING THE 
Cup. Dr. Esther Loring Richards, Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom, Miss Lois A. Meredith, 
and Dr. C. Macfie Campbell will be among 
the contributors to this number. 
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OUR 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Gordon W. Allport has all his degrees 
from Harvard and is teaching there at present 
but he has taught also at other colleges, go- 
ing as far afield as Robert College in Turkey. 
He is also lecturing at the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Council in Boston. It is not difficult to 
guess from a reading of Dr. Allport's article 
that his special professional interest is in 
Social Psychology and the Psychology of 
Personality. He is author of many articles in 
these topics and also of various scales for the 
measurement of personality traits. 


Guy M. Wilson may be remembered by our 
readers for his helpful article on ‘“The Child, 
the Test, and the Tester’’ which appeared in 
the October, 1932 issue of UNpERsTANDING 
THE Cup. He is keenly interested in the im- 
provement of teaching, and as professor of 
Educational Psychology and Methods at 
Boston University School of Education and 
as author of various books and articles is 
making important contributions to bring 
this about. 


Grace E. Smith writes us that ‘my great- 
est interests have been along the lines of pro- 
gtessive education for little children. I 
should say if I had any hobby it is interest 
in little children using the classroom as a 
laboratory for working out progressive meth- 
ods in education.”’ As teacher of Grade I in 
the Training School of the State Teachers 
College at Bridgewater, Miss Smith is carry- 
ing out her hobby in a most successful way. 
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Everett C. Preston as Director of Instruc- 
tion in the Belmont Public Schools has 
supervision of the curriculum in all of the 
schools from the kindergarten to the high 
school and articulates the work between the 
schools. He has served as principal and super- 
intendent and has taken part in the survey of 
two public school systems under the auspices 
of the Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. His 
article therefore grows out of a wide and very 
practical experience as an educator. 


Percival M. Symonds was Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Mental Hygiene in Schools 
of the White House Conference and is now 
President of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists. He has written widely on the 
subject of personality, conduct, and social 
adjustment, one of his latest books being 
The Mental Hygiene of the School Child. 


Catherine A. Brett is a young graduate 
from Hollins College, Virginia, with a de- 
gree of Master of Arts from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Following her graduation she taught 
for a year at the Seguin School in Orange, 
New Jersey, and for the past three years has 
been director of a small school for subnormal 
children at Dingman’s Ferry, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Brett's excellent article indicates that 
teachers of normal children, as well as those 
of backward children, will profit much 
from a study of Dr. Seguin’s theories and 
methods. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


Boston 


N ORDER to make the series of protes- 
sional courses in mental hygiene for 
teachers, which are being sponsored by the 
State Division of University Extension and 
the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, available for teachers of Boston 
and vicinity, arrangements have been made 
to give Course I of the series on General 
Principles of Mental Hygiene at 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, on Saturday mornings at 
9.30 beginning January 19. This course, as 
well as the others in the series, consists of 
ten periods of one and three-quarters hours 
each. Those satisfactorily completing the 
course will be given academic credit. 
The course on General Principles of Men- 
tal Hygiene deals with the following topics: 


Introduction to Mental Hygiene in Education 

Case Study Method 

Early Recognition of Mental Disorder 

Physical Factors in Adjustment 

Problems of Adjustment of the “Superior” Child 
Educational Factors in Adjustment 

“Disciplinary” Problems 


Changing Emphasis in Educational Psychology 


As enrollment is limited to about 30, early 


registration is advisable. Registration may 


be made either at the State Division of Uni 
versity Extension, 217 State House, Boston, 


or at the offices of the Society. 


It may be of interest to readers to know 
that Course I] (Mental Hygiene in the 
Classroom: For Teachers of Kindergarten 
and Grades I-VI), for which Course I is a 
prerequisite, is soon to be given to a group 
of the faculty at the Bridgewater State 
Teachers College. This is a more intensive 
course and is largely devoted to the study 
of case material. 


* * * 


Motivating the Adolescent 


(Continued from Page 19) 
lion Guinea Pigs’? I think you would en- 
joy it.” “Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night is 
being given in modern costume this week; 
I think you should see it.” “Have you ever 
thought of taking an art course at the 
Bulow school next year?” “Here is a new 
book on home life in Russia that you may 
be interested in.” Suggestions thrown out 
casually in this way may meet no re- 
sponse, but sparks may light on prepared 
tinder and a flame of interest may be 
kindled that will go on developing in ever 


widening circles. 
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I like my boy, with his endless, sweet 
soliloquies and iterations, and his 
utter inability to conceive why I 
should not leave all my nonsense 
business and writing, and come to tie 


up his toy horse, as if there was or 
could be any end to nature beyond 
his horse. 


— The Heart of Emerson’s Journals 
BLISS PERRY 


